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ABSTRACT 

Several recent studies provide evidence that the choice 
between private and public schooling among white students is influenced by 
the racial composition of the local student population. None of these 
studies, however, examine whether Latinos are also fleeing to private schools 
in response to black schoolchildren. This study explores the "Latino flight" 
hypothesis using data from the National Educational Longitudinal Study and a 
recently released confidential dataset from the National Center for Education 
Statistics. In probit regressions for the probability of attending private 
school among Latinos, the study finds a large, positive, and statistically 
significant coefficient on the black share of the school-age population. The 
coefficient estimates imply that a 10 percentage point increase in the black 
share increases the probability of private school attendance by 25.7 to 33.2 
percent among Latino 8th graders and 35.2 to 52.2 percent among Latino 10th 
graders. These results provide evidence of "Latino flight" from public 
schools into private schools. An appendix presents means of selected 
variables. (Contains 34 references.) (Author/SM) 
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Abstract 



Several recent studies provide evidence that the choice between private and public school 
among white students is influenced by the racial composition of the local student population. 
None of these studies, however, examines whether Latinos are also fleeing to private schools in 
response to black schoolchildren. I explore the "Latino flight" hypothesis using data from the 
National Educational Longitudinal Study (NELS) and a recently released confidential dataset 
from the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES). In probit regressions for the 
probability of attending private school among Latinos, I find a large, positive and statistically 
significant coefficient on the black share of the school-age population. The coefficient estimates 
imply that a 10 percentage point increase in the black share increases the probability of private 
school attendance by 25.7 to 33.2 percent among Latino 8th graders and 35.2 to 52.2 percent 
among Latino 10th graders. I interpret these results as providing evidence of "Latino flight" from 
public schools into private schools. I do not find evidence that Latinos respond differently to 
black schoolchildren than do whites. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Critics of private school tuition vouchers contend that vouchers will lead to more racial 
segregation in the nation's schools. Perhaps contributing to these concerns, several recent studies 
provide evidence that the choice between private and public school among white students is 
influenced by the racial composition of the local student population. For example, Conlon and 
Kimenyi (1991), Lankford, Lee, and Wyckofif (1995), Lankford and Wyckofif (1992, 1997), 

Fairlie and Resch (2002), and Andrews (2002) provide evidence of "white flight" from minorities 
or blacks, supporting the findings of earlier studies such as Clotfelter (1976) and Coleman, 

Hoffer, and Kilgore (1982). Although there is a little direct evidence on causes, these studies 
generally speculate that "white flight" may be due to prejudice, assumptions about the preferences 
of black schoolchildren and their parents, and the use of the racial composition of a school as a 
signal of academic quality. 

To be sure, however, no consensus has been reached in the literature on the existence of 
white flight. Buddin, Cordes and Kirby (1998) and Figlio and Stone (1999) find that the 
probability of attending private school among all students in insensitive to the minority share of 
the population. In addition, Lankford and Wyckoff (1992) find that white children are more 
likely to attend public high school when these schools have larger concentrations of black 
students. 1 

Perhaps, the attention drawn to this question in recent years is not surprising given the 
threat to school integration posed by "white flight" from minority or black schoolchildren into 
private schools. 2 Overlooked, however, is that flight by other ethnic and racial groups to private 
schools may also be detrimental to integration efforts. In particular, an important question is 
whether Latinos, who represent a rapidly growing proportion of the school-age population, are 
fleeing to private schools in response to black schoolchildren. The share of the school-age 

1 They find a negative relationship, however, for public elementary students. 
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population that is Latino is expected to grow from 1 1.9 percent in 1990 to 21.5 percent by 2020, 
whereas the white, non-Latino share is projected to decline from 69.3 percent to 55.1 percent 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1996). None of the previous studies in the literature, however, 
explores whether the racial composition of the local student population influences private school 
choice among Latino schoolchildren. 

Although there is evidence that black schoolchildren have similarly small or non-existent 
effects on the academic achievement of white and Latino public school students (Hanushek, Kain, 
and Rivkin, 2001), there are several other factors suggesting that Latinos may respond differently 
than whites to the presence of black schoolchildren. First, Latino schoolchildren have a higher 
likelihood of interacting with black schoolchildren than white schoolchildren. Part of this is 
driven by patterns of geographical segregation with lower levels of segregation between blacks 
and Latinos than between blacks and whites/ Examining schools directly, the average Latino 
student attends a school with 1 1.8 percent black and the average white student attends a school 
with 8.6 percent black (Orfield and Yun, 1999). I provide additional evidence below of higher 
levels of integration between Latinos and blacks than between whites and blacks even after 
controlling for the racial composition of the metropolitan area. Although this comparison 
suggests that the conditions for flight differ between Latinos and whites, however, it does not 
provide any intuition on whether Latinos are more or less likely than whites to respond to black 
schoolchildren. 

Related to the issue of segregation, the contact hypothesis posits that close and sustained 
contact between ethnic and racial groups promotes tolerance by removing negative stereotypes 
(Allport 1954, Jackman and Crane 1986, and Sigelman and Welch 1993, Stephan 1987, and 
Powers and Ellison 1995). At a first pass, the contact hypothesis suggests that the higher levels 

2 Additional threats to school integration include residential flight from blacks (Clotfelter 2001, Crowder 
2000) and flight to charter schools (Weiher and Tedin 2002). 
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of integration between Latinos and blacks than between whites and blacks should lead to more 
racial tolerance. This interpretation, however, depends on the assumption that Latinos and whites 
have the same underlying level of tolerance, which may or may not be the case. 

Comparisons between white and Latinos in their reported attitudes towards blacks 
provide mixed results. For example, whites and Latinos report similarly low levels of objections 
to residential integration with blacks (Bobo and Zubrinsky 1996), but Latinos report more often 
than whites that blacks were "hard to get along with" relative to how they viewed their own group 
(Massagli 2000). An examination of whether racial similarity is an important factor in school 
choice is also unrevealing. Very few students report racial similarity as an important factor in 
school choice (Schneider, Marscall, Teske and Roch, 1998, and Weiher and Tedin, 2002). 
Interestingly, however, Weiher and Tedin (2002) find that race is a powerful predictor of which 
charter schools are actually attended. In the end, it is difficult to compare reported racial attitudes 
between Latinos and whites because of the social stigma of expressing intolerant views and the 
subjectivity of questions, but differences between the two groups in economic competition, 
school and residential integration, and historical relationships with blacks suggest that differences 
in racial attitudes may exist. 

White and Latino schoolchildren may also differ in their ability to attend private school 
because of high tuition costs or proximity. The average tuition is $2, 138 for private elementary 
schools and $4,578 for private secondary schools (U.S. Department of Education, 2000). Low 
levels of income are likely to limit the opportunities of many Latino schoolchildren to attend 
private school relative to white schoolchildren. 4 The median family income among Latino 
families in 1989 was $25,064, compared to $37,628 among white, non-Latino families (U.S. 



3 The black/Latino dissimilarity index is more than 10 percentage points lower than the black/white 
dissimilarity index, and the average Latino lives in a neighborhood in which blacks comprise 10.8 percent 
of the population compared to 6.7 percent for whites (Logan, 2001). 

4 Using 1990 Census data, Betts and Fairlie (2001) find that ethnic/racial differences in household income 
explain roughly 30 to 35 percent of the gap in private school attendance rates between native-born whites 
and all minorities. 
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Bureau of the Census 1993). Working in the opposite direction, however, I provide evidence 
below that Latino schoolchildren live closer to private schools on average than white 
schoolchildren. 

Finally, Latinos and whites. may have different attitudes about private school. For 
example. Latinos are more likely to support private school tuition vouchers than are non-Latinos. 
Surveys leading up to the November 2000 California ballot conducted by the Public Policy 
Institute of California indicated that Latinos were less likely to oppose Proposition 38, the ’school 
vouchers’ initiative than were non-Latinos (Baldassare, 2000). In addition, a national poll taken 
by the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies indicates that 65 percent of Latinos 
supported private school tuition vouchers, compared to 48 percent of whites (JCPES, 1997). 
Taken together, these dissimilarities suggest that inferences about the existence and/or magnitude 
of ’’Latino flight" cannot be inferred from the findings for "white flight." 

In this paper, I explore the "Latino flight" hypothesis using data from the National 
Educational Longitudinal Study (NELS) and a recently released confidential dataset from the 
National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES). This special release, unlike the standard 
restricted-use version of the NELS, allows one to identify the exact residential location of all 
members of the National Educational Longitudinal Study (NELS). 5 The NELS is an 
exceptionally rich data source providing information on many student and parental 
characteristics, including detailed geographical location, religious affiliation, school 
characteristics, and racial attitudes, that are not available in other sources, such as the Census or 
Current Population Survey. Furthermore, the NELS oversamples Latino students. 



5 The standard restricted-use version of the NELS only contains information on the student's state of 
residence and the location of attended public schools. Therefore, it has been impossible to identify the 
exact residential locations of all respondents. The recently released dataset that I use, however, contains 
demographic data from the 1990 Census at the zip code level for each student in the NELS. With 
permission from the NCES, I used data from the 1990 Census STF 3B Files and a special matching routine 
to identify each respondent's residential zip code. 
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I use these data to first compare levels of exposure to black schoolchildren among 
Latinos and whites attending public schools. I then compare income levels, racial attitudes, and 
distances to private schools. I also document racial differences in private school attendance rates 
and examine how these patterns contribute to the racial composition of the private and public 
school systems. To explore the "Latino flight" hypothesis, I examine whether Latinos are 
choosing to attend private schools in response to the presence of black schoolchildren in the 
public schools. I also make comparisons to levels of "white flight" from black schoolchildren. 



DATA 

I use data from the National Educational Longitudinal Study (NELS) and a recently 
released confidential dataset from the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES). The 
NELS follows a national sample of American youths who were enrolled in the eighth grade in 
1988 at two-year intervals. 6 In this analysis, I use data from the 1988 base year and the 1990 first 
follow-up. These two years of data allow me to examine the determinants of attending private , 
school at both the 8th and 10th grade levels. 

The data include detailed information on the student and his/her family. In addition to 
measures of family income and parental education, I use information on religion and racial 
attitudes, which are not available in most other national data sources. I also append school and 
community characteristics from various sources to these individual-level data. As noted above, 
the restricted-use version of NELS that has been available for several years does not allow one to 
identify the residential location of respondents below the state level. Although the restricted- use 
version identifies the public schools attended by NELS respondents, it does not identify private 
schools. This information, however, would be less useful as many private school students are 
likely to attend schools outside of their immediate residential area. 



6 See Huang, et al. (1996) for more details on the NELS. 



To identify residential locations, I use a recently released dataset from the NCES that 
contains 1990 Census demographic data at the zip code level for each NELS respondent. This 
dataset, however, does not identify actual zip codes. With permission from the NCES, I use data 
from the 1990 Census STF 3B Files to match to this dataset, and thus identify each student's zip 
code. The zip codes are used to calculate distances to private schools and to identify each 
student's county of residence. 7 After identifying the county of residence I identify the student's 
PMSA by using the county-based definitions of PMSAs provided on the 1994 USA Counties 
CDROM. 

In the main analysis sample, 1 include only Latino children who are currently enrolled in 
school. The categories for race/ethnicity in NELS are mutually exclusive. Thus, there are 
separate responses for "Hispanic" and "white, non-Hispanic." In most of the analyses, I do not 
differentiate between Catholic, other religious, and secular private schools due to small sample 
sizes. I also do not differentiate between religious and secular private schools because both are 
alternatives to public schooling and the key question in this study is whether Latino children 
choose to opt out of the public school system in response to large concentrations of black 
schoolchildren. I am motivated by how this affects the resulting racial composition of the public 
schools and am less concerned with the type of private school these students attend. 



INTERACTION WITH BLACK SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Before directly testing the "Latino flight" hypothesis, it is useful to compare levels of 
racial interaction in the public schools. In particular, within the public school system, are levels 
of Latino/black segregation higher than levels of white/black segregation? In particular, do 



7 Identifying counties from zip codes, however, is not straightforward as many zip codes cross county 
boundaries. I therefore use the following algorithm to identify the county of residence. First, I eliminate 
counties in which the zip code only captures non-residential parts of that county. This step allows 
assignment of a unique county of residence to approximately 90 percent of the total sample. Second, for 
the remaining public school students I use the county of the student's school. Third, for the remaining 
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